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THE TYPICAL TEACHING CONDITIONS OF THE 

FACULTIES OF SOUTHERN NORMAL 

SCHOOLS 



HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College for Teachers 



The organization and administration of schools are often 
subject to criticism, both from within and from without, not based 
on accurate knowledge of conditions. Of this type of criticism 
southern normal schools have had their share. The writer himself, 
as instructor for several years in such a school, possessed a vague 
feeling that there might be various inequalities and inconsistencies 
in the circumstances under which he and his colleagues worked, 
especially as compared with conditions in other normals. Conse- 
quently he welcomed the opportunity to determine with much 
definiteness the typical teaching conditions of these schools which 
was furnished by data obtained in 191 6 from 15 state normal schools 
in the South as follows: Florence, Ala.; Livingston, Ala.; Troy, 
Ala.; Conway, Ark.; Natchitoches, La.; Towson, Md.; Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Springfield, Mo.; Greenville, N.C.; Rock Hill, 
S.C.; Johnson City, Tenn. ; Murfreesboro, Tenn. ; Huntsville, 
Tex. ; San Marcos, Tex. ; Farmville, Va. 1 

The determination of medians for hours, size of classes, salaries, 
etc., furnishes a basis which may be considered as typical of south- 
ern normal schools, and it is reasonable to assert that extreme 
variations from these values indicate improper conditions. Con- 
clusions concerning two other important questions may also be 
drawn from these medians — whether there is any discrimination 

1 Secured through a questionnaire sent out by Superintendent A. E. Phillips, 
Marksville, Louisiana, then a graduate student working with Dr. Carter Alexander, 
department of school administration, George Peabody College for Teachers. These 
data were used by them in the calculation of costs of instruction in southern normal 
schools (see Elementary School Journal [May, 1017], pp. 650-56). The present study, 
therefore, is in a sense a by-product of their joint work. 
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for or against women in the faculties, and whether work done under 
normal-school conditions should be acceptable for credit in colleges 
and universities. 



RELATION OF TEACHERS TO STUDENTS 



i. Sex of teachers in southern normal schools. — In the schools 
under consideration (Table I) there are 391 instructors, 139 men 
(47.8 per cent) and 152 women (52.2 per cent). There are more 



TABLE I 

Number and Sex of Instructors in Southern Normal Schools, by Subjects, 

Fall op 1916* 



Subject 



Total No. of 
Instructors 



Men 



Number Percentage 



Women 



Number Percentage 



English 

Mathematics 

History 

Education 

Home Economics 

Physics and chemistry. . . 
Drawing and penmanship 

Latin 

Biology 

Agriculture 

Manual training 

Music 

Physical training 

Modern language 

Reading 

Geography 



42 
39 
29 
28 
27 
18 
17 
14 
12 
12 
n 
11 
10 



17 
21 
16 

24 
o 

IS 

1 

9 

S 

11 

9 

2 
2 
2 
o 

2 



40. 5 
53-8 
55-2 
8S-7 
o 

83-3 
S-9 
643 
66.7 
9i-7 
81.8 
18.2 
20.0 
25.0 
o 
40.0 



25 
18 

13 

4 
27 

3 
16 

S 
4 
1 

2 

9 



59-5 
46.2 
44-8 

14-3 

100. o 

16.7 

94.1 

35-7 

33-3 

8-3 

18.2 

81.8 

80.0 

75-o 

100. o 

60.0 



* Instructors are considered as teaching in those subjects in which most of their work is done. 
The data on supervisors of practice work, critic teachers, etc., revealed such a variety of conditions 
that it was impossible to make accurate tabulation or interpretation. 

men teaching in 8 subjects: agriculture, biology, education, his- 
tory, Latin, manual training, mathematics, and physics and 
chemistry. There are more women teaching in 8 subjects: draw- 
ing and penmanship, English, geography, home economics, modern 
language, music, physical training, and reading. Men constitute 
69 . 3 per cent of the teaching force of the subjects in which they 
exceed, and women (excluding home economics and reading, in 
which there are no men) constitute 72.0 per cent of the force in 
their subjects. Thus, with the exception of two subjects, the 
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instruction in southern normal schools is almost equally divided 
between men and women. The men exceed in the typical "science 
subjects" except home economics, and in the typical "liberal-arts 
subjects" except English and modern language. Women exceed 
in all of the lighter "special" subjects. 

2. Number of students per teacher. — The typical (median) 
teacher in any subject has on his or her class roll the number of 
students indicated in Table II. Such figures do not represent the 
teaching load of instructors, which is more properly expressed by 
some combination of classes and teaching periods per week. They 
do furnish an indication of the breadth to which each subject 
extends its separate influence, and in the case of electives, which 
usually have but one instructor to a department, a fair compari- 
son of their popularity. 

TABLE II 

Number of Students on Class Roll of the Typical (Median) Instructor 

in Each Subject in 15 Southern Normal Schools, 

Fall of 1916 

Number of Number of 
Students on Students on 
Median In- Median In- 
Subject structor's Roll Subject structor's Roll 

Physical training 270.5 Drawing and penmanship 113.0 

Music 151 .0 Mathematics 88.0 

Education 149 . o Modern language 79 . 5 

Reading 140 . 5 Geography 70 . o 

English 1 29 . 5 Home economics 67.0 

History 1 23 . o Agriculture 62.5 

Biology 1 16 . 5 Manual training 62.0 

Physics and chemistry H5-5 Latin 54.5 

In 8 subjects the typical man teacher has more students on his 
class roll than the typical woman teacher in that subject. Women 
have the larger class rolls in the other 8 subjects. For all teachers, 
irrespective of subjects, the typical man has 100 names on his 
roll and the typical woman has 98 names. There is no discrimina- 
tion by sex apparent. These medians were obtained by a more 
minute study of the data from which Table II was derived. 

3. Ratio of equivalence in the teaching staffs by subjects. — The 
different subjects are by no means equally staffed with instructors, 
on a basis of a unit number of students. Where a given subject 
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has ten teachers for a certain number of students, other subjects 
have more or less. Table III shows the rank of these subjects and 
their ratio of equivalence, first, to ten teachers of English (any 
other subject might have been chosen), and second, to the median 
subject, here imaginary, of this rank order. 



TABLE III 
Ratio of Equivalence in the Staffs of Subjects 



Subject 



Ratio of Equivalence to Ten 
Instructors* 



Of English 



Of the Median 
Subject 



Mathematics 

Home economics 

English 

Latin 

History 

Agriculture 

Education 

Manual training 

Median subject 

Physics and chemistry 

Drawing and penmanship. . . . 

Biology 

Modern language 

Music 

Geography 

Reading 

Physical training 




26.6 
24.2 
19-5 
15-8 
14. 1 

"S 
"•3 
10.6 
10. o 

9-4 

9.0 
6.2 
6.0 
4-4 
4-3 
3-4 
2.2 



♦These ratios of equivalence have been calcualted by the operation 



number of teachers 
in a certain subject 



divided by 



median number of students 
in a certain subject 



median number of students 
in English 



number of teachers 

in English 

If the two subjects should have the same relative number of teachers 
and students, the ratio of equivalence would be 1. To express the re- 
lationship in terms of at least one teacher per subject, 10 is chosen as 
the base in this table. 



A high rank in this table indicates a general adequacy of 
instructors in that subject. Uniformity, however, could not 
reasonably be expected — for example, a much larger number of 
mathematics teachers will obviously be required for any unit 
number of students than would be necessary for physical 
training. 
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II. THE TEACHING LOAD 

i. Length of recitation periods. — Forty-five-minute periods are 
the prevailing type, although five schools devote 50 minutes and 
two schools 55 minutes to their recitations. Since the median 
number of hours per week for instructors under 45-, 50-, and 55- 
minute systems is respectively 20, 20, and 18 hours, there is appar- 
ently little allowance made for variations in the period lengths. 

2. Instructor's hours per week, by subjects. — The median number 
of hours per week for instructors in the different subjects remains 
close to 20. The laboratory subjects are grouped (Table IV) with 

TABLE IV 
The Teaching Load 



Subject* 



Median Number of 


Periods per Week for 


Instructors 


All 


Men 


Women 


26 


29 


21-5 


24 





24 


23 


23 


23 


22.5 


22 


24 


22 


IS 


22 


20 


21 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


21 


20 


19-5 


19-5 


18 


19 


17-5 


19 


18. 5 


17-5 


19 


18.5 





18.5 


18 


18 


22 


18 


20 


16.5 


17 


17 


18 


14 


14 


26 



Median 
Number of 
Classes per 
Instructor 



Repetitions, 

Percentage of 

Classes 



Median 

Number of 

Pupils per 

Class 



Manual training. . . . 

Home economics . . . 

Biology 

Physics and chem- 
istry 

Drawing and pen- 
manship 

Modern language. . . 

English 

Music 

Education 

Physical training . . . 

Latin 

Reading 

Geography 

Mathematics 

History 

Agriculture 



6 

5 
S 
6 

4 

8 

4 

4-5 

4 

4 

5 

3 



o 

15-5 
24.1 

20.0 

12-5 
2-5 

24.7 

o 

i°-5 
(?)t 

8.0 
36.6 
11. 1 
18. 1 
18.2 
11. 6 



10-20 
10-20 
20-30 

20-30 

20-30 
10-20 
20-30 
20-30 
30-40 
30-40 
10-20 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
20-30 
10-20 



* Subjects ranked according to the median number of periods per week for their instructors, 
t It was impossible to determine from the data the amount of repetition on the physical-training 
classes. 



slightly higher medians, but their system of double laboratory 
periods, for which actual time was counted, 1 offers an obvious 
explanation. The only subject in which the number of teaching 

■See note concerning "student clock hours" in Capen, "Recent Movements 
in College and University Administration," U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 46 
(1916), p. 20. 
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hours of instructors is appreciably below the median is agriculture, 
which demonstrates the fact that allowance is uniformly made for 
the duties of farm and field in this department. 

The median number of classes for men and women, irrespective 
of subjects, is 20 in each case, thus demonstrating that the loads 
are not essentially different because of sex. 

3. Number of classes per instructor. — Four or five classes per 
instructor is evidently considered a proper distribution of effort. 
The three specialties, physical training, music, and drawing and 
penmanship, are grouped with larger numbers, but the lighter 
burden of outside preparation for the daily instruction in these 
subjects is evidently considered as a justification for more classes. 1 
The allowance made for the outside duties of instructors in agri- 
culture is again noticed. 

4. Repetition of classes. — Repetition of classes in all subjects 
constitutes a median of 5.75 per cent for men and 19.0 per cent 
for women, showing a tendency in most subjects to give the 
sectioned classes to the women of the department. The subject 
of reading leads with 36.6 per cent of repetitions, and English 
comes second with 24.4 per cent. 

5. Size of classes. — The median number of pupils per class in 
various subjects is typically between 20 and 30. This shows a 
standard in most excellent conformity with the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, recognizing 30 pupils, 
and the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, recommending 25 pupils, as the maximum number per- 
missible in a class. It is considerably lower than the Carnegie 
Foundation's suggested unit class of 36* 

The variations from this median of 20-30 students are easily 
explained in certain subjects : an instructor in physical training is 
in no way embarrassed by sections of 30-40 individuals; in the 
purely elective subjects smaller units of from 10-20 are to be 
expected; but the writer sees no satisfactory explanation of the 
large median of 30-40 students in the education classes. We 

1 Note these subjects in Curricula Designed for the Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools, Carnegie Foundation, February, 1917. 

2 Ibid., § 3. 
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observe that the typical education teacher has only 4 classes, as 
compared with the 5 classes of English, history, and some other 
subjects. The excess becomes more marked upon comparing the 
number of large groups in these same three subjects, for in the 
fifteen schools studied, of classes containing more than fifty stu- 
dents education has 23, English 8, and history 8. 
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Chart A. — Teaching periods per week for instructors in southern normal schools 

It would certainly seem that the subject of education should, 
in our normal schools, serve as a model of all that is best in aca- 
demic standards. Correcting of the tendency to unduly large 
classes might be accomplished by raising the median number of 
classes per instructor. But since it appears from Table III that 
education is the least effectively staffed of the more important 
required subjects of normal schools, additions to the ranks of 
instructors would be a more effective way to secure a smaller num- 
ber of students for each class. As the median number of hours 
per week for education teachers is not low (19.5), this suggestion 
is all the more reasonable. 
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6. The teaching load. — Irrespective of subjects and of period 
lengths it may be seen from Chart A that instructors may be 
divided into three groups, those having light, medium, or heavy 
work. Of these three modes the medium load of 20 hours per 
week is decidedly the prevailing one. No discrimination is shown 
either in favor of or against women. Calculation shows that the 
typical woman teaches only 25 minutes more per week than the 
typical man. One school is responsible for the major portion of 
the heavy work shown on this chart, 23 members of its faculty 
having 25 or more hours per week and only two having 17 or less. 
On the other hand, the light work is evenly distributed among the 
other schools. 

Thus a decided majority of instructors in southern normals 
carry a greater teaching load than the recommended maximum of 
16 hours of the Carnegie Foundations 1 and the established custom 
of less than 18 hours in colleges and universities. 2 The writer 
cannot but agree that "this table explains why the faculties of 
normal schools do not carry on as much productive work" [Judd] as 
the more favored college faculty member finds himself able to do. 

III. SALARIES 

1. Salaries of men and women. — Table V reveals a fundamental 
difference in the salaries of men and of women instructors in 
southern normal schools. Subject by subject the median salary 
paid to women remains at a remarkably uniform level — it seems 
that a certain amount is distinctly a "woman's salary." The 
median for men's salaries rarely falls below a point $500 above that 
of the women. 

2. Salaries in different subjects. — The laboratory subjects and 
education head the list with their medians above those of the 
typical "liberal-arts" subjects, but this rank is decidedly deceptive 
although statistically true. In these sciences there is a predomi- 
nance of men, and their median salary is almost identical with the 
median for all teachers. But in the arts subjects the median salary 

1 Curricula Designed for the Professional Preparation of Teachers for American 
Public Schools, Carnegie Foundation, February, 1917. 

2 "Problems Involved in Standardizing State Normal Schools," Judd and Parker, 
U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 12 (1916), p. 18. 
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for men has risen — the median salary for women has also risen 
slightly, but the increase in the percentage of women at the lower 
salaries has brought down the median for all teachers to a marked 
degree. For either sex alone instructors in the liberal-arts subjects 
receive higher pay than their colleagues of the same sex in the 
sciences or education. 

TABLE V 

Salaries in 15 Southern Normal Schools, Fall of 1916 



Subject* 



Median Salaries for 
Instructors 


Upper Range for 


All 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


$1,500 


$i,535 


$1,150 


$2,000 


«i,3SO 


1,500 


1,500 


1,000 


2,280 


1,200 


i,475 


!,SOO 


855 


2,000 


855 


i,45o 


1,500 


975 


1,800 


1,200 


1,400 


1,600 


1,150 


1,800 


1,200 


1,400 


1,725 


1,000 


2,250 


^500 


1,300 


1,650 


i,i93 


1,800 


1,500 


1,265 


1,800 


1,000 


2,000 


1,800 


1,262 


1,450 


900 


1,900 


1,200 


1,200 


1,800 


95o 


1,800 


1,350 


1,200 


1,680 


930 


2,000 


!,5oo 


1,156 




1,156 




1,500 


1,100 


1,150 


1,000 


1,200 


1,200 


1,000 


1,250 


1,000 


i,50O 


1,350 


900 




900 




1,500 


900 


1,800 


900 


1,800 


1,500 



Median 
Salaries in 
Certain State- 
Aided Colleges 
and Univer- 
sities! 



Education 

Physics and chemistry 

Agriculture 

Manual training 

Biology 

History 

Modern language 

English 

Latin 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Reading 

Physical training 

Music 

Home economics 

Drawing and penman 
ship 



»2,IOO 
1,700 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,IOO 
2,IOO 
1,400 



1,400 
1,200 
1,500 

1,400 



* Subjects ranked according to the median salaries of all instructors. 

t The median salaries in certain state-aided colleges and universities are calculated from data in 
"The Tangible Rewards of Teaching," Boykin and King, U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 16 
(1014), PP- 372-92. These colleges are not southern colleges, but are distributed over the country at 
large. The figures are the median salaries of professors, assistant professors, and instructors, but not 
assistants, in the various subjects. 



3. Distribution of salaries. — When the number of instructors 
receiving each particular salary is counted it is noticed that for each 
sex there are three distinct crest's at a distance of $300 apart, as 
shown in Chart B. The mode for women's salaries is the lowest 
of waves, and the mode for men's salaries is the highest. The 
median salaries for men and women are $500 apart, thus again 
demonstrating the fact that femininity is essentially at a $500 dis- 
count. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 



Whether the median conditions presented in this study are 
reasonable standards is a matter for individual judgment. In 
any particular school an extreme variation from these numerical 
values would, in most instances, require some valid explanation. 
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Chart B. — Salaries of instructors in southern normal schools — 1916, for regular 
term only. 

These values are the suggestions neither of the writer, nor of his 
associates, nor of any alleged authority, but accurately represent 
typical conditions in these normal schools in 19 16. Hence it is 
assumed that they represent the standards of sex percentage, 
classes, hours, salaries, etc., which administrators in southern 
normal schools have set for their faculties, and upon which they 
presumably are willing to be judged. 



